LETTERS: 


May 21, 1955 
Ed: 

In the May 16th issue of The Canning 
‘rade your reporter covering Chicago 
market news writes with reference to 
corn: “Buyers here are wondering what 
will happen if a large pack is piled on top 
of a large carry-over. About 30 less can- 
ners this year in Wisconsin is one indica- 
tion of what can happen”. 

This figure of 30 is obviously incorrect 
as I am sure you realize. Our records 
indicate that there are five or possibly 
six canners who packed corn in Wiscon- 
sin in 1954 who will not pack in 1955. Off- 
setting this, one large new corn plant is 
being built in the state. 


Very truly yours, 
M. P. Verhulst 
Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


Edit—The one large new corn plant 
referred to is that of the Green Giant Co. 
at Ripon for which, it is understood, 4,000 
acres have been contracted—COME IN 
MOTHER NATURE. 


QUOTES: 


CANNER-GROWER RELATIONS — 
“Our business is based on agriculture. It 
is deeply rooted in agriculture. We pro- 
cessors need the farmers more than they 
need us. This being the case, the grower’s 
importance to us is deserving of a well- 
planned and organized program aimed at 
earning his confidence, cooperation, and 
good will. 


“Such a program we refer to as a one 
of canner-grower relations. It is but one 
phase of our public relations. Public rela- 
tions could be defined as those impres- 
sion, gained by the public at large, 
through each and every daily contact be- 
tween all segments of the public and our 
business. Similarly then, canner-grower 
rejations are established with each and 
e\ ry act or contact established between 
th: grower and the canner including all 
canner representatives. Through each 
covltaet we add or subtract good will, 
pr: tige and confidence. There is no such 
ths as a current need for better or im- 
pred grower-canner relations. If there 
is ich a need, then it follows that past 
rel. ions have not been good, and we are 
no\ confronted with a need to “mend the 
dy s"—to make amends for the past, to 
tur) over a new leaf. 

“\cproper grower relations, like poor 
em; oyee relations, bring about the need 
for ollective activity or, rather, collec- 
tive argaining. Collectively, the com- 
bine economic weight or organized grow- 
ers oecomes a better match for the 
Supc ior bargaining position of the corpo- 
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VOICE —‘‘Wow, Board meetings certainly have changed 
WANTED since I first began attending them 10 years ago” 


said NCA President George Morrill, following one 
of the “unusual” presentations at the Annual Spring Meeting of 
the NCA Board, Thursday and Friday, May 19 and 20. The expres- 
sion was one that anyone might have used following either the 
dramatic skit illustrating the services of the Claims Division or 
the presentation depicting how the Association will acquaint the 
consumer with the painstaking care exercised by the industry to 
assure high quality raw products for every can on the grocer’s 
shelf. 

Yes, the skits were well received and so were the most able 
speakers, yet there was dissatisfaction apparent in the ranks. More 
than a few Board members wanted to know when the Board would 
be asked to function; when they would have the opportunity to 
discuss such important business as the Wage and Hour Law and 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and other like issues, not to mention the 
everyday affairs of the Association, normally a function of a Board 
of Directors. Except for the general provision that a Board mem- 
ber may speak his piece at any session of the Board and except for 
a short review of the budget and a shorter report from the Legisla- 
tive Committee on the Wage and Hour Law after which discussion 
was anything but encouraged, that opportunity never arrived. 

While this particular meeting represented a dramatic change of 
pace that undoubtedly is temporary, it’s no secret that in recent 
years, at least, the Board has been impotent for all practical pur- 
poses, placing its rubber stamp of approval on the actions of the 
Administrative Council, an appointive body, and the reports of the 
various committees, also appointive. This is an unhappy situation 
even though the above groups may be representative. There’s just 
too much talent on the Board of Directors to be wasted and men of 
this calibre do not enjoy honor without responsibility. Evidence 
that individual board members are unhappy about the situation is 
a good sign. 

Boiled down, the scheduling of at least one session during the 
course of each Board meeting with no programmed agenda where 
directors would be expected to voice an opinion on questions of 
his choosing, would seem to be indicated. While such a procedure 
might be impractical of application at times, some modification 
might prove interesting, constructive and satisfying to a degree 
at least. 

But, back to the dramatic action, particularly the Claims Division 
skit which undoubtedly would receive an overwhelming vote as the 
“Industry’s Dramatic Presentation of the Year” if it could be 
seen by a larger audience—With all due respect to NCA Presi- 
dents—present, past and future, the chances are this would be an 
effective way of acquainting local canner groups with NCA serv- 
ives. The President of course would need a somewhat larger conven- 
tion budget, to put it mildly. 
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NCA Summarizes Antitrust 
Report 


PART Ill of NCA‘s Summary of the Report of the Attorney 
General's Committee To Study the Anti-Trust Laws 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


THE BROKERAGE PROVISION 


The report points out that the broker- 
age provision of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, designed to prevent the payment of 
bogus brokerage as an indirect price con- 
cession, was never expressly conditioned 
on showing that there was any injury 
to competition and did not permit the 
other defenses under the law to be avail- 
able. The Committee concluded that the 
judicial interpretation of this provision 
has turned it into a simple prohibition on 
payments to all distributing intermedi- 
ates except wholly independent brokers. 
It pointed out that the phrase “except 
for services rendered” has been read by 
the courts to mean “except for services 
rendered by an independent broker.” 


In view of the widespread interest in 
this part of the report the Committee’s 
conclusion is given in full: 


“The Committee considers the prevail- 
ing interpretations of the ‘brokerage’ 
clause at odds with broader antitrust ob- 
jectives. Goods are sped to the consumer 
through marketing functions, whether 
performed by independent ‘brokers’ or 
other businessmen who have invested 
capital and services in the ‘middleman’ 
phase of the marketing process. A legal 
disqualification of all but the ‘pure’ brok- 
er’s distributive services is thus at vari- 
ance with business realities. Moreover, 
the essence of antitrust policy in distri- 
bution is to assure that the consumer 
benefits by vigorous competition along 
each step of the way. Yet the ‘brokerage’ 
clause as presently interpreted enacts a 
preferred position for the ‘independent’ 
broker, thus discriminating against com- 
peting firms in distribution who are arbi- 
trarily denied compensation for genuine 
marketing functions which they perform. 
Joint buying organizations for pooling 
the resources of small businessmen have 
conspicuously suffered from rigid ‘brok- 
erage’ clause enforcement. In our opin- 
ion, the virtual legal monopoly conferred 
by Section 2 (c) on one type of middle- 
man clogs competition in the channels of 
distribution, and exacts tribute from the 
consumer for the benefit of a special 
business class. 


* * 


“But, more fundamentally, the Com- 
mittee disapproves the present disparity 
in the statutory consequences which at- 
tach to economically equivalent business 


practices. Today, ‘direct’ or ‘indirect’ 
price discriminations under Section 2 
(a) do not transgress the law unless 
they cause adverse market effects and 
unless unjustifiable under one of the de- 
fensive provisos. In contrast, ‘brokerage’ 
concessions or ‘proportionally unequal’ 
allowances or services are illegal per se. 
This legal quirk facilitates manipulation 
and fosters confusion, since the Act 
places a premium on cloaking any con- 
cession in terms of a desired legal re- 
sult. Virtually identical trade practices 
have been deemed ‘allowances’ in one 
case and ‘indirect discriminations’ in 
another, while the ‘brokerage’ clause has 
been invoked even against reductions in 
net price in direct transactions which 
dispensed with fees for independent 
brokers. The decisions, moveover, reveal 
no guide for distinguishing a justifiable 
‘indirect’ discrimination from a flat per 
se offense. Such legal incongruities, we 
believe, frustrate equally the Commis- 
sion’s legitimate enforcement objectives 
and businessmen’s good faith attempts to 
comply. 


“We therefore favor reconciliation of 
Sections 2 (c), (d), and (e) with the re- 
mainder of the Act. Antitrust enforce- 
ment should not be complicated by di- 
verse legal consequences solely dependent 
on whether a discriminatory concession 
masquerades as a ‘brokerage’, ‘allow- 
ance’, or ‘service’ rather than a naked 
quotation in price. For, as the Supreme 
Court has recognized, in any reasonable 
implementation of antitrust objectives 
‘the crucial fact is the impact of the par- 
ticular practice on competition, not the 
label that it carries.’ And we consider 
‘broader antitrust objectives’ opposed to 
legal interpretations which penalize nor- 
mal business conduct either wholly harm- 
less in market effects, or at least justifi- 
able in terms of the defenses authorized 
in price discrimination cases. Conse- 
quently, the statutory policy governing 
brokerage as well as allowances or serv- 
ices should be harmonized with the over- 
all standards controlling the remainder 
of the Act. 


“An administrative reinvigoration of 
the ‘for services rendered’ exception in 
the brokerage clause—in order to recog- 
nize every genuine distributive function 
performed by any form of legitimate 
business enterprise—would ensure equal 


treatment of all types of distribution, 
and revive that competition in the dis- 
tribution process whose benefits the 
customer must now by law forego. Such 
reconsiderations of more than a decade 
of administrative rulings, however desir- 
able, is complicated by numerous appel- 
late adjudications which affirm the Com- 
mission’s previous restrictive interpre- 
tations. 


“For this reason, in order to reconcile 
the brokerage clause with ‘broader anti- 
trust objectives,’ we favor legislation as 
necessary to restore the original vigor of 
the exception ‘for services rendered’ in 
Section 2 (c).” 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
ALLOWANCES 


The Committee recommended further 
that advertising and promotional allow- 
ances be placed on an equal footing with 
outright price discriminations and be 
measured in the same fashion. In this 
view, the giving of discriminatory adver- 
tising allowances would “not transgress 
the law unless they cause adverse mar- 
ket effects and unless unjustifiable under 
one of the defensive provisos.” 


A considerable portion of the report is 
devoted to an analysis of functional dis- 
counts, that is, the giving of different 
prices to wholesalers and retailers. The 
report recommends that the validity of 
these functional discounts be measured 
by their probable effect upon competi- 
tion. It points out that the classification 
of buyers is often neither precise nor 
constant. 


“In our dynamic economy classifica- 
tions of buyers are often not precise or 
constant in meaning. At one time whole- 
salers, jobbers, and retailers comprised 
clear-cut identifiable separate links be- 
tween the manufacturer and the ultimate 
consumer, each responsible for a clearly 
defined set of duties. But the needs of 
consumers and of business enterprises 
have called into being a host of distribu- 
tive organizations which do not readily 
fit into this simple classification. Mar- 
keting functions are ‘scrambled’, with 
many permutations and combinations. 
Many jobbers and brokers contribute 
genuine services, though assuming only 
a part of the traditional full-time whole- 
saler’s job which has become further 
subdivided. In many other areas there is 
a contrary tendency toward integration 
of distributive functions. Manufacturers 
often do much of their distribution. Re- 
tailers have integrated into wholesaling, 
and wholesalers into retailing, eithe: by 
outright ownership or by cooperative ar- 
rangements. The number of patterns is 
legion. Any marketing function ma) be 
performed by a specialist who does noth- 
ing else, or by any integrated con:ern 
which does much more. This proli!era- 
tion of modern marketing units <efies 
neat nomenclature and_ descriptive 
labels.” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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RESEARCH 


Current Status of Cold Sterilization 


By C. A. GREENLEAF 
Associate Director 
Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


Interest in the possibility of cold steri- 
lization of food by means of ionizing 
radiations has been growing for several 
years, and the subject has become more 
complex during that time. There is not 
time here today to fill in all the details, 
even if you had the patience to listen to 
them. All we can do is review briefly 
some of the background for things you 
may recently have read on this subject. 


In 1951 the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute reported on an industrial survey it 
had made for the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission on possible industrial uses 
for radioactive waste products from 
atomic fission. Among those reported as 
promising was cold sterilization of food. 
The report even went on to speculate as 
to how this might be done and what it 
would cost. 


Following this the Atomic Energy 
Commission launched a number of re- 
search projects under grants to such 
places as the University of Michigan, 
M.I.T., and Columbia University. These 
included food projects along with engi- 
neering applications of various types. In 
1953 the food phases of this program 
were turned over to the Qaurtermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Services, and the Institute has 
carried on a large and vigorous program, 
largely under grants to colleges, univer- 
sities, or research institutions, since that 
time. Incidentally, the management of 
this phase has been in the hands of Dr. 
Bruce Morgan, who was hired from the 
N.C.A, Laboratories by the Food and 
Container Institute for that purpose. 


In the meantime the N.C.A. Labora- 
tories have not remained on the sidelines. 
We have carried on research for several 
years on the phase of this subject where 
it was thought our experience and ac- 
cumlated information could count for 
mos'. This was, in short, determination 
of ine amount of radiation required to 
dest-oy the bacteria that we know must 
be d stroyed if canned foods are to keep. 
We . ive made very substantial progress 
m ts work and it has been reported 
fully both in Laboratory reports and by 
publ xtion in the scientific press. 


BOTULINUS STUDY 
Wc are currently negotiating a con- 
tract vith the Quartermaster Research 
and ‘velopment Command under which 
we wld undertake a study, along with 
two © the ean company laboratories, of 


Pres: ted at the Meeting of the N.C.A. Board 


“f Dir tors, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
May 2) 1955, 
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the radiation requirements for destruc- 
tion of Clostridium Botulinum in a num- 
ber of typical canned foods. The plan 
ealls for irradiation and examination of 
several thousand cans. The radiation will 
be done in facilities to which the Food 
and Container Institute has access. 


Our own work has been keyed to the 
destruction of bacteria, yet we know 
that there is more to food preservation 


than destruction of bacteria. We know, 
for example, that in many foods there 
are enzymes that will cause degenerative 
changes unless they are inactivated. 
Heat processing, in the main, destroys 
enzymes more easily than it does bac- 
teria. With radiation the reverse is true. 
Perhaps this calls for a combination 
treatment using some heat and some 
radiation, but the details of such a 
method have not been worked out. 

Another problem, and a rather serious 
one in some cases, is the production of 
off-flavor and off-odors by radiation. Re- 
search is under way on means of over- 
coming this, and with some success here 
and there, but there is still a long road 
to travel. 

Another possibility visualized early in 
the program was that radiation would 
produce toxic or unwholesome substances 
in the food. A good deal of research has 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Atom Blast Frozen Food Taste Tested 


A nine-man taste panel of quality con- 
trol and research experts from the 
Frozen Food field decided in Los Angeles 
on May 10th that the 40-kilotron atom 
bomb fired at Yucca Flat May 5 failed to 
appreciably change the flavor and color 
of frozen foods stored in the mock city 
at the Nevada test site. 

Samples of codfish, strawberries, 
orange juice, peas, chicken pot pies and 
french fries were exposed in a 17% 
cubic foot home freezer 4,700 feet from 
ground zero. Other samples were buried 
just beneath the soil in an insulated box 
1,270 feet from ground zero. It was the 
first time frozen foods have been exposed 
to an atom blast. These, together with 
frozen food samples not exposed in 
Operation Cue, were scored by the panel 
for color, flavor, texture and appear- 
ance, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 

H. P. Schmitt, research director of the 
NAFFP and project officer for the 
atomic exposure of frozen foods, said the 
taste test showed “very little difference 
between the samples positioned at 1,270 
feet and those at 4,700 feet.” Schmitt 
was assisted throughout the project by 
Dr. K. G. Dykstra, manager of Birds- 
Eye Laboratories. 

“This is of particular interest,” he 
said, “in view of the fact that the buried 
metal box at 1,270 feet was still “hot,” to 
the point where it could not be recovered 
until two days after the shot when the 
foods showed only nominal radiation.” 
“The radiation in the samples were com- 
parable to that of a radium watch dial,” 
Schmitt said. Panelists were cautioned 
not to swallow any of these samples. 


GRADING 
In the taste test the grading was done 
on a one-through-five basis relating to: 
(1) no trace of off-flavor development 
or color loss, (2) a slight but noticeable 


TASTE TESTING ATOM BOMBED 
FROZEN ORANGE JUICE—From left, 
D. S. Jardine, California Consumers 
Corp.; Richard Averill, Birds-Eye and 
William Channel, Minute Maid- Corp., 
taste various samples of orange juice. 


loss, (3) noticeable but insufficient to 
classify as substandard, (4) objection- 
able but still edible, and (5) substandard. 

Most of the scoring — about 95 per 
cent—centered in the Number One and 
Two categories, with the large majority 
being Ones. The scattered Threes were 
noted in color and flavor. There were no 
Fours or Fives. 

“In event of an atomic attack, the 
housewife can be assured that frozen 
foods are safe to eat,’ Schmitt said. 
“This, of course, is contingent on the 
size of the bomb and the distance of her 
home from where the bomb hit. But, if 
it’s possible to get to her home freezer 
after a bomb has hit, it would appear 
at this point that the frozen foods would 
be perfectly safe to eat.” 

Samples were also shipped to the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation for 
stringent nutritional tests to determine 
whether the shot changed the vitamin, 
minreal or proximate composition. 
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Claims Division Services and Grower 
Relations Highlight Board Meeting 


The National Canners Association, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, turned out en masse for the An- 
nual Spring Meeting in Washington, 
May 19 and 20. Highlights of the meet- 
ing were (1) A dramatic presentation of 
the services offered by the NCA Claims 
Division. (2) A canner-grower relations 
panel. (3) An illustration of some of the 
points that will be stressed in the NCA 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program, 
emphasizing the care in selection of raw 
products. (4) A forceful address by Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, President of the 
American Farm Bureau and last, but not 
least, Executive Secretary Carlos Camp- 
bell’s cocktail party, social event of the 
year, at his lovely suburban home in 
Arlington. 

In addition, and not to be minimized, 
there was an important statement on the 
present status of radiation-sterilization 
by Carlos A. Greenleaf of the Washing- 
ton Laboratory, a report on “Operation 
Cue” where canned foods were tested 
under conditions of atomic warfare, a 
film, “Science in Action”, and a report of 
Association finances. Association presi- 
dent George Morrill handled the gavel as 
thought he had been born with it in his 
hand. 

DRAMATICS 

The Claims Division skit occupied the 
entire first session on Thursday after- 
noon. Prepared by Tommy Austern, with 
an assist from Carlos Campbell, it scored 
a knock-out. There was depicted, with 
all the trimmings, arguments pro and 
con, a court scene in which an enterpris- 
ing dancer attempted to extort a sum of 
money from a fictitious canning com- 
pany claiming a can of beans she had 
eaten had caused her untold agony, hos- 
pitalization, a continuing skin disease, 
and of course, much financial loss. Need- 
less to say, she and her shyster lawyer 
were no match for the learned and tal- 
ented NCA forces. The cast, many of 
whom were from the Office of Counsel, 
threw themselves into their parts with a 
mock reality that brought the house down 
—Cum Summa Laude! 


CANNER GROWER RELATIONS 

On Friday morning, following a report 
of the Association finances which are in 
excellent shape despite a lesser return 
from membership dues, Secretary Carlos 
Campbell reported on the atomic tests, 
the details of which have been brought to 
readers in weekly issues of this publi- 
cation. 

Then followed the panel on canner- 
grower relations staffed by Paul Benson 
of the Green Giant Company, R. H. 
Winters of The Larsen Company, and 
Lee Towson, a grower and past Presi- 
dent of the Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Mr. Benson made the 


same interesting address he presented at 
the Tri-State Spring Meeting a few 
months ago at Atlantic City. He enumer- 
ated the industry’s “publics”—employee 
grower, stockholder, consumer, supplier, 
competitor and government—and told of 
the many ways a firm may enhance its 
good relations with these—local news- 
papers, field demonstrators, growers, 
letters and meetings in cooperation with 
agricultural extension service, plant 


‘tours, speakers bureau and community 


participation. 


Mr. Winters’ remarks are treated scp- 
arately in this issue, both editorially and 
otherwise. 

Mr. Towson read a resolution passed 
at the annual VGAA meeting last Decem- 
ber in which growers invited NCA and 
State Canner Associations to join them 
in actively establishing a program of 
continued improvement of the techniques 
of production, processing and distribu- 
tion. He stressed the fact that a canner- 
grower program must be profitable to 
both processor and grower and that the 
relationship between them, though on a 
business basis, must be humane and 
friendly. “The grower feels that he 
should have the privilege on occasion to 
meet and discuss mutual problems with 
the officials of the canning company.” 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Canner Grower Relations Success Story 


(From an address by R. H. WINTERS before the NCA Board) 


A few words about The Larsen Com- 
pany—It is one of the two oldest inde- 
pendent canning companies in Wiscon- 
sin. It was founded in 1890 at Green Bay 
as the William Larsen Canning Com- 
pany. Three plants are now operated— 
these are at Green Bay and Fort Atkin- 
sen, Wisconsin, and Kent City, Michigan. 
We are exclusively vegetable packers. 
Raw products utilized include spinach, 
peas, green beans, lima beans, sweet 
corn, beets, carrots, potatoes, and celery. 
Our volume requires the production from 
over 15,000 acres of land and has an an- 
nual value approximating $3,000,000, An- 
nual sales of the company are about 
$10,000,000. We maintain canner-grower 
relationship with over 2,000 individual 
farm producers. We well remember years 
ago when our acreage requirements were 
relatively much smaller, and such acre- 
age was hard to contract. Today, acreage 
is reasonably plentiful, even with in- 
creased needs. Now no new land has 
been brought into production. Canning 
crops under the terms and conditions of 
former years just were not wanted. It is 
a different picture for today we are able 
to select our growers from a waiting list 
of farmers desiring canning or cash 
crops. 

Just how, when and why has this come 
about ? 


(1) Why? The answer was in part 
necessity. Yet simultaneously a person- 
nel change came about. With Milton W. 
Larsen and his associates, a program of 
public and grower relations was under- 
taken. 

(2) When? About 20 years ago poli- 
cies pertaining to growers were then ad- 
vanced and applied that were considered 
by some to be “left of center.” Those 
who advocated such were classed just 
a little radical. 

(3) How? By following a policy laid 
down not 20 years ago, but 2,000 years 


ago. Yes, such a policy then was in to- 
day’s language “left of center.” That 
policy can be found in your New Testa- 
ment. See Matthew 7-12. It is referred 
to as the “Golden Rule.” 

It takes two keys to open your safe 
deposit box. There are two keys to good 
eanner-grower relations. 

(1) A well-formulated and thoroughly 
understood agricultural policy. Under- 
stood by the canners representatives and 
the growers alike. Make it your Bible 
and live by it! 

(2) A competent field staff to main- 
tain cordial relations with growers, 
treating them all alike and impartially. 

Field men should show an interest in 
the grower’s over-all general problems; 
he must be informed so he can discuss 
with the grower these problems in an in- 
telligent manner, and frequently, because 
of his wide agricultural contacts, be able 
to make informed and intelligent sugges- 
tions for the handling of problems other 
than those directly related to canning 
crops. 


CONTRACTS 

The matter of contracts and the ful- 
fillment of contractual obligations are 
most important in any canner-grower re- 
lationship. Let me emphasize that the 
contract must reflect the company’s ag- 
ricultural policy: it must be legally cor- 
rect; its terms or phraseology must be 
plain and understandable to the grower. 
The contract and all its provisions must 
be subjected to annual review anc re- 
vision to properly reflect current eondi- 
tions. Prices are an important par! of 
contracts; they must return to the 
grower a fair compensation for the use 
of his land and his labors, and, in sen- 
eral, must compete with other commodi- 
ties. 

SERVICES 

Omit, insofar as _ possible, minor 

charges or, rather, deductions that can 
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be irritating to the grower. In the line 
of services that are provided, be sure 
that the grower is aware of the import- 
ance to him of the services which you 
provide and the value of these services, 
particularly the cost of providing such 
for his use. Inform him of the individual 
costs of special harvesting, loading 
equipment, and the total amount thereof 
necessary to provide such services to all 
growers. Do not hide under a_ bushel 
basket the value of soil testing, certified 
seed, innoculation, equipment for insecti- 
cidal applications, ete. 

Out of sight has been frequently re- 
ferred to as out of mind. Keep your 
name and that of your company con- 
stantly before your growers. Direct 
mailing, which provides them with in- 
formation on pertinent subjects, is very 
effective. Such material need not neces- 
sarily be confined to canning crops. Send 
illustrated booklets or bulletins on agri- 
cultural practices; teach them to expect 
a grower letter published at periodic in- 
tervals carrying to them current infor- 
mation on crops to be planted, now 
growing, or just harvested. If average 
yields and grower returns can be pointed 
to with pride, do not fail to do so. A let- 
ter from your company packed with good 
information is looked forward to and 
carefully preserved. Government, uni- 
versity and other institutions provide a 
wealth of information that can be used 
in furthering your direct mailing pro- 
gram. 


COUNTY AGENTS - YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES 


Do you maintain friendly relations 
with your county agents and see that 
they are provided with correct informa- 
tion with respect to current crop re- 
turns and crop conditions? Are you tak- 
ing an active interest in county fairs, 
displaying your products, working with 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
and Future Homemakers of America? 
Your genuine interest in the agricultural 
community can well be reflected by the 
part you play in agricultural activities 
within the area within which you oper- 
ate. In other words, the most effective 
means of obtaining favorable publicity is 
not by seeking it out or through the pub- 
lishing of paid advertising, but by doing 
thines that make news and are to the 
genuine interest of the public, and par- 
ticularly, your growers. 


Who among you can deny that agri- 
cult.ve is the very foundation of the 
can) ig business? Then are not your 
farnors but commissioned employees in 
your »roduction department, the same as 


agi broker is to your sales depart- 
ment. Do you handle your farmers as 
sucl Remember, his only justifiable 
purp sc in growing canning crops is for 


a fai: profit with fair treatment. Your 
failuy to provide a fair return in line 
With ompetitive crops will place you 100 
Perec in the farming business. There 
IS Sul cient risk in the canning business 


alone, without our adding this additional 
hazar. 
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Be Safe—Be Sure 


with 
Niagara 
Dusts and 
Dusters 


An Unfailing Combination 
to Assure Bumper Crops 


It is noteworthy that growers who regularly protect their 
crops with Niagara dusts and dusters produce bumper 
harvests of highly profitable produce. 


This fact has led more and more market growers to call in 
the Niagara field man at regular intervals. By following his 
professional advice, they, too, have enjoyed highly suc- - 
cessful harvests. Now the word has spread. Niagara quality 
dusts and methods are the best for safe, sure protection 
against insects and disease. 

Working with Niagara can mean ‘“‘good business”’ for you. 
There’s a helpful Niagara field man in your neighborhood, 
ready to serve. Call him in today. 


l A FEW OF THE MANY FINE | 
| NIAGARA PRODUCTS FOR MARKET GROWERS 
*C-O-C-S Fungicide *NIATOX (DDT) TEPP | 
| *Kolo Sulphur CALCIUM ARSENATE ROTENONE | 
| *Z-C Fungicide *PHOS KIL (Parathion) | 
The above materials are available in various dust and spray combinations 

| *T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ! 


Bge 
lagara INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 
Fla., Wyoming, lll., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., 
Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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New York State Canners and Freezers 
Annual Summer Outing will be held 
Tuesday, August 2nd at Oak Hill Coun- 
try Club in Rochester. 


The Ohio Canners Association was ably 
represented at the NCA Board Meet last 
week by Mrs. Paul Hinkle, attractive 
wife of the Association Secretary. Paul, 
a member of the Ohio State Legislature, 
found it necessary to remain in Colum- 
bus where a number of measures im- 
portant to the industry were under dis- 
cussion. 


Out of 31 criminal prosecution cases 
brought to trial in April for violations of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, one 
canning company was found guilty and 
fined $1,000. Canned tomatoes, succo- 
tash, green beans, lima beans and peas 
were found decomposed and the canned 
peas high in alcohol-insoluble solids. 
Eighteen of the charges were based on 
illegal sales of prescription drugs. 
Others had to do with candy, bubble gum, 
flour, pancake and waffle mix, pizza 
crust, ete. 


Dr. W. V. Cruess, professor emeritus 
of food technology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, will re- 
ceive the 1955 Babcock-Heart Award 
from the Institute of Food Technology 
for contributions through the years to 
the food industry. Dr. Cruess has pio- 
neered many new ideas in canned fruits 
and vegetables, as well as beverages 
from California products, and has been 
awarded many honors for this work. 


The Forty-Niner Board of Directors 
held its Annual Spring Meeting at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. on 
May 19 and 20, with President M. F. 
“Joe” Feeney presiding. The Officers and 
Board Members heard reports from such 
committees as the Nominating, Member- 
ship, Forty-Niner Service Award, Favors 
and a Special Committee on By-Law Re- 
vision. In attendance in addition to Mr. 
Feeney were Vice-President Dave Nay, 
Ex-Officia Bob Sindall, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Frank Langsenkamp, Directors Mel 
Carlson, Harry Miller, Roger Leuck, 
Kent Upham and Committee Members 
John Dingee and Ed Judge. A new mem- 
bership Directory, printed by the Wis- 
consin Label Company, will be distributed 
to members in the near future. 
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NATIOIAL PICKLE WEEK got off to 
a “sporty” start with a presentation to 
Walter Alston, manager of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, who was selected by the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association as “the 
man who got himself out of the biggest 
pickle during 1955.” The NPPA reckoned 
that Alston worked himself out of a pre- 
season hassle with several of the Dodg- 
ers, by a terrific early season winning 
streak, thereby working himself out of 
the pickle. William R. Moore, Secre- 
tary of the National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation, Oak Park, Illinois, made the 
award, a hand-carved pickle mounted on 
a trophy base, at Wrigley Field. 


The Freemont Kraut Company of Free- 
mont, Ohio, packers of “Snow Floss” 
kraut have completed 50 years of con- 
tinuous operation under the management 
of founder, A. E. Slessman. 


Carl G. Wolf has been elected an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Consolidated 
Foods Corporation, H. J. Everts, treas- 
urer, has announced. Wolf joined the 
corporation in October, 1954. He form- 
erly was with Abbott Laboratories and 
Ernst and Ernst, certified public account- 
ants. In his newly created position, Wolf 
will have jurisdiction over the corporate 
accounting and internal auditing func- 
tions. John A, Mahoney, also as assist- 
ant treasurer, will continue to supervise 
corporate taxes and insurance, accord- 
ing to Everts. 


Cliff Rathbun of the Florida Canners 
Association, attending the NCA Board 
Meeting was sporting an artist’s drawing 
of a new Association office building un- 
derway in Lakeland. 


Some 15,000 college students a year 
earn college expenses through summer 
time jobs in the packing and can manu- 
facturing industries, the American Can 
Company points out in a current article 
written for circulation among students. 


James M. Shriver, President of the 
B. F. Shriver Company, has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President of Vegetables for 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
George Lambert, Association President, 
has announced. He replaces Edward J. 
Laucks who changed employment since 
his election in November and is no longer 
eligible. Mr. Shriver previously served 
the Association in the same capacity in 
1953 and 1954; thus, he once again be- 
comes officially active in the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association and joins 
other members of his company who are 
active in Association affairs. C, Edward 
Cootes is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors; Jim, Jr. is on the Canners Work- 
shop Committee; and Carl Suchting 
serves on the Raw Products Committee. 
The main offices of the B. F, Shri. 
Company are in Westminster, Mary! : 
and they own and operate a pla 
Littlestown, Pennsylvania, where quai:ty 
packs of whole kernel corn, tomato aspic 
and tomato juice are produced. 


Royden A. Blunt was elected president 
of the Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., at the Institute’s eleventh 
annual meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs May 10. Mr. Blunt is presi ‘ent 
and general manager of the Buck G ass 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, on. of 
the seventy-four manufacturers of g!ass 
bottles, jars, closures and supplies which 
comprise the Institute’s membership. 
J. P. Levis, chairman of the board of 
directors of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, was elected first vice-presiden: of 
GCMI, and F. W. McDonald, vice-p:esi- 
dent and general manager of Glass (on- 
tainers, Inc., second vice-president at the 
industry meeting. 
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CLAIMS DIVISION SERVICES 
AND GROWER RELATIONS 
HIGHLIGHT NCA BOARD MEET 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Some canner helps Mr. Towson recom- 
mended were: (1) continued services 
Juring the growing season (2) news let- 
‘ers, providing information not only on 
‘he processing crop, but technical and 
economie information on farm crops 
(3) more facts about company operations RESISTERED TRADE-MARK 
as well as industry, cost and crop infor- 
mation (4) simple, short, but complete 
and specific contracts. 

RAW PRODUCTS IN THE C&TR 

PROGRAM 

George Anderson of Dudley, Anderson 
and Yutzy who impliment NCA’s Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program, 
used a model to open cans containing 
head line themes that will be used to 
convince the consumer that the utmost 
care is taken by the industry to assure 
the very highest quality raw product. 
Some of them were: (1) “Green Beans 
Grow Straight and Tender, ete.” (2) 
“Oxygen tents for apples” (3) “Tender- 
hearted Peas” (use of tenderometer to be 
sure that the peas are being harvested 
at the precise moment when they reach 
peak quality) (4) “Cherry Floats” (tanks 
of water hauling cherries from field to 
factory to prevent bruising) (5) “Toma- 
toes eat Better than People” (6) “Air 
Conditioning Pears” (7) “Corn Machina- 
tions” (8) “Hormones in Pineapple’. 

The messages of course will be fired to 
food editors of magazine, newspaper, 
radio and television. 


LESS GOVERNMENT GREEN PEA CLEANERS 


Following luncheon on Friday after- 
noon, Mr. Shuman made a strong plea 


to the canning executives to join the STANDARD of the INDUSTRY 


American Farm Bureau in their drive to f 
save America from the creeping danger | 
of socialism as evidenced by an ever ex- or GENERA TIONS! 
panding, inereasingly demanding big 
vovernment. History tells us, he said, 


and worthy companions of the famed 


‘at big government, if left unchecked, “MONITOR” Blanchers. 
»evitably leads to socialism and/or com- 
‘munism, which he said are synonymous. The MONITOR Pea Line Includes— 
‘) tfieulty is, he remarked, is that all of 
are ready sad anulous to place Blanchers, Washers, Cleaners, Graders, etc. 


the handouts for the other fellow, but 

en it comes to our own interest we a. Mee: 
-ontinue to demand more. The farmer he 
-.id followed business in turning to gov- 
ce nment for help. In turning away, which 

the current program of the Farm Bu- 

\u, the farmer wants assurances that 
'ssiness will also accept competitive 
« ditions, competitive pricing. The Bu- 
he said, will oppose monopoly 
\ctices particularly in (1) labor, which 


said is the greatest monopoly (2) 
’ Trade pricing (3) minimum wages 
a. (4) international trade. We are at 
tl parting of the way’s, he said. Now is 
t! time when we must decide whether 
w will be more dependent on Govern- 


m \t and thus eventually accept social- Huntley Manufa ctu ring Co. | | ‘ 


is. or whether we will be less dependent, 


w 1 freedom the reward. BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Blue Lake Trade Mark Available for 
Buyers Label 


F. M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Associ- 
ated Blue Lake Green ° 
Bean Canners, Inc., 
revealed on May 20 
a trademark protec- 
tion plan for “Mr. 
Blue Lake” that is 
considered to be a 
selling first in com- 
modity promotions, 

Beginning with the 
1953 promotion pro- 
gram, when the sell- 
ing theme _ was 
‘“‘Meet Mr. Blue 
Lake” a trade character was drawn, 
showing a green bean in formal dress 
to support the sales line “The Aristocrat 
of the Green Bean Family”. So popular 
did Mr. Blue Lake become that the Blue 
Lake canners engaged the Portland pat- 
ent firm of Cook and Schermerhorn to 
file copyrights of all printed matter and 
to apply for trademark registrations in 
the government patent office. These steps 
have been accomplished. 


MR. SMITH 


Customers requested permission to use 
Mr. Blue Lake on their own labels from 
members of the group of thirteen Pacific 
Northwest canners who, as an associa- 
tion, have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to promote Blue Lake variety 
canned green beans. After three months 
of committee work and almost weekly 
board meetings, and with the help of the 
patent attorneys, a plan was created to 
give private label buyers everywhere an 
opportunity to identify their brands with 
the nationally popular Blue Lakes from 
Oregon and Washington. 


_ Any buyer desiring to capitalize upon 
the consumer preference for Blue Lakes 
from Oregon and Washington will find it 
easy to obtain permission to use the Mr. 
Blue Lake trademark upon his own label. 
By contacting supplier or _ supplier’s 
broker an Authorization Agreement 
form is readily available. Qpon comple- 
ion of the Agreement, reproduction art- 
work is available for lithographer or 
printer to quickly and correctly repro- 
duce the trademark. Buyer may use any 
color that fits into his labels color scheme. 


Certain limitations are set forth on the 
packet of artwork. “Use of trademark is 
limited to buyers holding a fully exe- 
cuted Authorization Agreement with the 
Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners, Inc.” It is also stated that “size 
must not exceed 2” in height on labels 
for 8-ounce cans; 3” in height on labels 
for 3083 cans; 414” in height on labels 
for No. 10 cans; and on labels for any 
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other size can, the trademark must not 
exceed 70% of label height.” 


President Smith boldly stated that 
“others are trying to capitalize upon our 
investment in the Blue Lake variety. Due 
to soil and climatic conditions, Blue Lake 
quality in other geographical areas 
varies from our standards so we were 
forced to evolve a method whereby Mrs. 
Consumer could distinguish Blue Lakes 
from the Pacific Northwest. We think we 
are doing this by giving our private 
label buyers a device to protect the sales 
volume they have built in the Pacific 
Northwest Blue Lakes”. 


Mr. Smith also revealed that the Asso- 
ciated Blue Lake canners, through their 
advertising and recipe promotion to con- 
sumers, hotels and restaurants, have 
built a green bean consciousness through- 
out the nation. “We hope we are pro- 
tecting the consuming public by giving 
our Mr. Blue Lake a chance to speak out 
on the labels of our buyers,” he con- 
cluded. 


Members of the Associated Blue Lake 
Green Bean Canners, Inc., are: Oregon— 


This emblem 
assures you that 
these Blue Lake 
variety green beans 
ore the aristocrats 
of the green bean 
family, grown 
where soil and 
climate are perfect 
for Blue Lakes - 
Oregon and * 
Washington in the 
Pacific Northwest, 
Trade-Mork 
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Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Salem; Eugene 
Fruit Growers Association, Eugene; 
Gresham Berry Growers, Gresham; Hud- 
son House, Inc., Portland; Kolstad Can- 
neries, Ine., Silverton; Northwest Pack- 
ing Co., Portland; Paulus Bros. Packing 
Co., Salem; Portland Canning Co., Inc., 
Sherwood; Stayton Canning Co. Co-op., 
Stayton; United Growers, Inc., Salem; 
Western Oregon Packing Corp., Corval- 
lis; Washington — Interstate Packers, 
Inc., Longview; Washington Canners, 
Inc., Vancouver, 
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NATIONAL MERCHANDISING 
PLAN PRESENTED TO 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


The basis for a merchandising plan 
and store identification program to be 
put into effect in independent food stores 
throughout the country was adopted on 
the morning of May 18th at a special 
session of members of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association during 
its Annual Convention and Exposition at 
Miami Beach. 

The program will be launched locally 
by wholesale grocer members of the As- 
sociation who will be franchised to use 
the name SHOPWORTH SPECIALS as 
identification for a weekly sales program 
and promotional package consisting of a 
minimum of four window posters featur- 
ing primarily nationally advertised prod- 
ucts and four in-store price cards for 
mass display features of popular grocery 
items and specialties to encourage im- 
pulse sales. 

The _ identification of participating 
stores as SHOPWORTH STORES is 
planned for the second stage of the 
project at a later date when a record of 
participation and sales is available. 

While the name and format will be 
promoted for identification purposes, par- 
ticipating wholesale grocers will select 
their own weekly retail features. Indi- 
vidual wholesalers will make an effort to 
participate in available sales and adver- 
tising allowances to defray the cost of 
producing merchandising and advertising 
material. 

Mr. Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Association stated 
that adoption of the plan “will gain na- 
tional recognition for the ‘SHOP- 
WORTH’ name and greater prestige for 
thousands of independent food merchants 
who can offer the manufacturer sound 
distribution and who have no present 
group identification. It is the begin- 
ning of a new era for the non-affiliated 
store.” 


Walter S. Mack, President of C & C 
Super Corporation, announced Monday, 
April 18th that the Company has made a 
contract to buy Western Television, Inc., 
in a stock deal, acquiring with it ten 
million dollars’ worth of TV Spot time 
on stations, both network and _ loca! 
throughout the country, and also acquir- 
ing the world’s largest motion picture 
library for the television industry. 


The purchase, Mr. Mack pointed oui, 
gives C & C Super Corporation its ow: 
national TV time for several years tv 
come, 

A large portion of the TV spots wil 
be put to use by the Company for C & ( 
Super Coola carbonated soft drinks in 
cans, and for its other products. Othe: 
spots may be contracted out to non. 
competitive products. In addition, the 
remainder of the extensive film library 
will be leased in the years ahead to TV 
Stations for cash and Spot time. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF COLD 
STERILIZATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


already been done on this question, and 
while the story is still far from complete, 
indications so far point to the absence of 
such effects. 


NEWSPAPER RUMORS 


\s more and more people have em- 
barked on investigations in this field, the 
liicrature has mushroomed, and there 
have been repeated meetings and sym- 
posia devoted to it. Two such symposia 
are scheduled for scientific meetings 
next month, In addition there have been 
pewspaper stories and magazine articles 
that made many of us wince when we 
read them. For the most part we have 
found the people actually working in this 
field cautious about predictions for the 
future, but interpretations given by 
others have not been so restrained. 


On May 9 the Research and Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy held 
hearings at which testimony was given 
by various witnesses from the Army and 
the A.E.C. The information presented 
on irradiation of foods was largely that 
which has been developing in the re- 
search projects referred to earlier, and 
the manner of presentation was not sen- 
sational, Nevertheless it gave rise to 


published reports that present methods 
of food preservation will be obsolete in 
anywhere from two to 10 years. It is 
true that there is justified optimism for 
use of irradiation, for example to extend 
the storage life of potatoes and onions 
and the refrigerator life of meats, to de- 
stroy insects in grains, and perhaps 
other uses. It may be, as some think, pos- 
sible and practical to irradiate some, per- 
haps even many, of the canned foods we 
now sterilize by heat. At the moment 
there are heavy obstacles in the way of 
this, and they will not be removed over- 
night. 

A nationally distributed business let- 
ter that many of you probably read said 
recently: 

“Atomic radiation to preserve food is 
making very rapid headway, and threat- 
ens to start a revolution in food process- 
ing in a year or two. Housewives may 
be able to buy meats, vegetables, fruits, 
maybe even milk that will keep com- 
pletely fresh on pantry shelf in air-tight 
containers. 


“Processors of canned and frozen food 
are genuinely worried . . . lest atomic 
preservation make a lot of the existing 
methods obsolete. Hope to give you more 
detailed report on this before long.” 


If this is read a second time, it is 
seen that the prophesies are watered 
down with qualifying phrases, “threaten 
to,” “may be able,” “maybe.” As for 


processors being worried, they can worry 
of course if they are inclined that way, 
but if they are worried that cold sterili- 
zation will suddenly and without warn- 
ing make their plants obsolete, then 
their worries are needless. There is no 
immediate danger of missing the boat. 
The boat seems to be lying at the wharf, 
and has enough steam in the boiler to 
blow the whistle now and then, but as 
yet not enough to pull away from the 
wharf. Cold sterilization should be, and 
will be, watched carefully, but its pros- 
pects are not yet substantial enough to 
justify drastic changes in plans. 


In the meantime, the Association is 
keeping in close touch with research on 
cold sterilization, and is kept currently 
informed of developments. If there is, or 
promises to be, any major breakthrough 
of the difficulties still in the way, we are 
confident that we will learn of it quite 
promptly, and can advise the industry 
accordingly. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 

20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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Portsmouth 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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General Rains Needed in Important Growing Areas 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER—The 
U. S. Weather Bureau’s 30 day forecast 
from mid May to mid June, issued May 
18, calls for above normal precipitation 
from the Ohio Valley East to New Eng- 
land and South to Virginia. Most canners 
and canner-growers hope that prediction 
will soon start to come true, for until 
now there have only been scattered show- 
ers in this area during the month of May, 
except for a fairly respectable rain over 
the weekend of May 138. For the past 
two weeks the soil has become increas- 
ingly dry, causing poor seed germina- 
tion, especially corn and beans and slow 
development of pea plants. Replanting 
of corn has been reported and the in- 
sects are said to be having a field day 
in pea fields, what with the warm dry 
weather, so much to their liking (over 
600 per sweep in one Baltimore County 
alfalfa field). Tomato plants are said 
to have been very disappointing with 
little or no root development as the 
plants were forced following the Georgia 
freeze to make the Middle Atlantic 
States’ planting deadline. Plenty of these 
too had to be replanted. 


The weather here in the East was very 
much on the cool side a week ago, turn- 
ing warm on about the 19th and this 
week of the 23rd has been more like July 
or August, with constant storms threat- 
ening, with spotty local showers of 5 
or 10 minute duration. The western 
quarter of Pennsylvania has had some 
relief but the Harrisburg area has ex- 
perienced the driest May on record. 


Wisconsin too is calling for rain. A 
May 21 report from that State: “Rain is 
badly needed throughout the whole ter- 
ritory with quite a number of pea fields 
showing signs of weakness due to lack 
of moisture. These continue to show 
slightly below normal crop prospects on 
most early sowings.” The season there is 
about 10 days ahead with first packing 
of Alaskas expected about June 10. 
There too corn emerges uneven due to 
top soil moisture. And here’s another 
and a later one dated May 24 from the 
Wisconsin Association: “Thundershow- 
ers have brought some moisture, but 
most sections of the State need more 
rain, Stands are good and a normal crop 
is in prospect although some peas are 
blossoming on short vines. The season is 
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about a week earlier than normal. One 
Wisconsin plant expects to start canning 
peas on June 9, but others do not expect 
to be underway until June 15. Pea aphids 
are now appearing in pea fields and 
winged forms in alfalfa. Aphids were 
observed yesterday on four inch vines 
on the precision planter trial plots on 
the University farms at Madison. We 
have one report of 50-60 aphids per 
sweep in alfalfa in the Southern part of 
the State. Cultivating of corn has 
started, lima bean plantings are under- 
way and first plantings of green and wax 
beans are being made.” 

Western New York State had a frost 
on the night of Monday the 16th and 
some damage was reported to strawber- 
ries. A report dated May 19 says, “We 
need a rain to push peas and beans along. 
So far peas look excellent around the 
State, as does spinach. Tomato and beet 
planting getting underway in some areas 
and corn will start in a few days. Bean 
planting is continuing. Sweet and sour 
cherries still look like a big set with no 
frost damage reported. It’s still too 
early to tell about apples in the State. 

The Northwest is still dragging well 
behind normal, but warm weather has 
finally arrived there as it has in Cali- 
fornia. Above normal temperatures are 
predicted there by the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau in its 30 day mid-May - mid-June 
forecast. Sub-normal precipitation is also 
forecast for that area for the period. 


PEAS—Illinois is reported to be about 
ready to start packing what appears to 
be a beautiful pea crop. Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan, where the crop appears 
promising, are also about to get under- 
way. California is winding up its pea 
pack with a reported 14,710 tons com- 
pared with a 1954 production of 9,380 
tons. In Colorado the crop is backward 
and needs moisture. Utah conditions are 
more promising. 

A second report on prospective pea 
plantings as of May 15, was released 
May 19 by the Crop Reporting Board. 
Except for a reduction in freezing acre- 
age in the Northwest, and slight  in- 
creases in canning acreage in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and New York, and a slight 
decrease in Maryland, the acreage is not 
radically different from the first report 
issued by the Board on March 10 (C. T. 
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March 21). The latest report indicates 
that 460,780 acres will be planted to peas 
as compared with 452,760 acres last year, 
and a ten year average of 460,920. 
Broken down, 128,070 acres will be 
planted for freezing, 332,710 acres for 
canning as compared with 125,610 and 
327,150 respectively last year. So the 
increase is very close to 2 percent for 
both styles of processing. 


The National Canners Association re- 
ports that stocks of canned peas in can- 
ners hands on May 1, just about a month 
ago totaled 3,564,181 actual cases, com- 
pared with over 6 million same time a 
year ago. These were made up of 2.9 
million cases of sweets and 662,381 cases 
of Alaskas. Of both types, New York 
and Maine held 189,631 cases, Mid- 
Altantic 215,789 cases, Mid-West 2,235,- 
603 cases and the West 923,158 cases. Of 
the total, 21% million cases were in 303’s 
and less than a half million cases each of 
8 oz. and No. 10’s, with supplies of other 
sizes negligible. Only appreciable quan- 
tity of any one item was 983,357 cases 
of fancy 303 sweets in the Mid-West. 


CORN—For the 5th month in a row, 
canner shipments of corn have exceeded 
the 3 million case mark according to an 
NCA stock report dated May 24. Ship- 
ments -during April totaled 3,011,718 
cases compared with 2,803,392 cases last 
April. This brings total shipments for 
the 9 month period August 1 to May 1 
to 29,153,822 cases compared with 
27,643,455 cases same period last year, 
which brings stocks down to a level as 
of May 1 of 12.8 million cases compared 
with 10.9 million cases last year. If can- 
ners maintain that rate of increase dur- 
ing May, June and July there would be a 
earryover of just over 6 million cases 
compared with 5.1 million cases last 
year. While that may not be exacily 
comfortable, it represents a tremendous 
whittling job, accomplished the hard way. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — May 1 
stocks of beets, according to NCA 
totaled 2,703,202 actual cases compaied 
with 3,012,115 ‘cases last May 1. Sh p- 
ments July 1 to May 1 totaled 7,238,{'27 
cases compared with 7,572,158 cases 
same period last year. Of the stocks on 
hand this May 1, Eastern States held 
745,070 cases, Midwest 1,598,529 and ‘he 
Far West 359,603. By style there were 
1,304,270 cases of sliced, 600,214 cases 
of whole, 337,687 cases of diced, 322,091 
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cuses of cut and quartered, 138,940 cases 
o: french style. 


May 1 stocks of carrots were reported 
»| 1,230,614 actual cases compared with 
|.237,841 cases last May 1. Shipments 
july 1 to May 1 totaled 1,789,476 cases 
‘compared with 1,919,757 cases last year. 
Of the total stocks on May 1, the Mid- 
vest held 572,957 cases, Western states 
179,052 cases and the East 178,605 cases. 
By style there were 655,127 cases of 
diced, 324,541 cases of sliced, 140,384 
eases of french style, 70,026 cases of 
whole and 40,536 cases of cut and 
quartered. 


OTHER STOCKS — NCA also issued 
during the week, revised figures for the 
tomato catsup pack superceding the re- 
port issued January 7. The revision was 
made necessary due to incorrect case 
unit reporting. The 1954 catsup pack is 
now listed at 18,564,663 cases instead of 
the 20,925,663 cases reported January 7. 
Also corrections on the stock figures of 
tomato catsup issued April 25 were re- 
leased showing stocks of catsup on hand 
as of April 1 at 7.3 million cases, the 
same as reported earlier, but correcting 
the shipment figure from July 1 to April 
1 to 16,970,992 cases instead of the 
19,331,992 cases reported earlier. 

Canned red pitted cherry stocks as of 
May 1 were reported by the Association 


at 346,932 actual cases compared with 
469,498 cases May 1, 1954. About % of 
the stocks were held in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Ohio with the other % di- 
vided about equally between Western 
states and New York and Pennsylvania. 

SHRIMP PACK — Progress of the 
Spring pack of canned shrimp in the 
Gulf area has been slow. The produc- 
tion of large and jumbo shrimp in both 
the regular and the deveined pack is 
negligible with broken, small and medi- 
um shrimp accounting for the bulk of the 
current production. One reliable report 
has it that as of the middle of May the 
shrimp pack had fallen over 100,000 
standard cases behind the comparable 
period last year and is falling further 
behind with each passing week. With the 
volume of shrimp being landed at a low 
point, with no sings of an increase, the 
price of the raw material has risen above 
the level of prices paid at the close of 
1954, all of which of course means higher 
selling prices for the canner. Under these 
conditions packers have been and con- 
tinue to be slow in naming prices. 

* * 


Radio station WISN of Milwaukee, 
with the cooperation of the National 
Canners Association, presented a special 
program on canned foods from 7:30 to 
7:45 p.m. on Wednesday evening, May 
25. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Slight Upturn In Buying Interest—Tomatoes 
Unchanged—First Shipments Of New Pack 
Peas—Fair Call For Ozark Spinach—Fairly 
Heavy Volume Jersey Asparagus Booked— 
Call For Citrus Picking Up Steadily—Soft 
Spcts In Applesauce—Near Cleanup Point 
In Fruits—Cherry Canners Withdraw Pend- 
ing Assay Of Freeze Damage—Shading In 
Sardines—Salmon Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 26, 1955 


THE SITUATION —A slight upturn 
in buying interest in canned foods was 
reported this week. This, in the opinion 
of some traders, reflects both a continu- 
ing good demand for canned foods at the 
retail level and the extreme inventory 
cutback policies of some distributors, 
who are coming into the market for re- 
placements at a time of the year when 
they normally would be comfortably 
covered. Distributors are looking over 
new pack prospects in both fruits and 
vegetables as a guide to current purchas- 
ing policy. 


THE OUTLOOK — While some oper- 
ators have been inclined to relax inven- 
tory controls slightly to give their 


for a better-looking, 
better-tasting product... 


An Indiana Paddle Finisher on your production 
line gives you these important advantages: 
1—A premium quality product—smooth, velvety, full of flavor. 


2—A larger volume of product than other finishers of com- 


parable size—up to 75 GPM. 


3 —Easy cleaning —screens can be removed and replaced in 
seconds . . . all parts are readily accessible to hose 


spraying. 


4 -Durable, dependable operation—built to take peak loads 
day after day and season after season with little or no 


upkeep. 


Ideal for finishing tomato products, apple butter, pumpkin, 
squash, baby foods, and many kinds of soups. 


Write today for full details. 
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canned foods departments greater flexi- 
bility, most buyers are still operating on 
tight “working inventory” policies. This 
means that canners can look forward to 
carrying considerable portions of their 
forthcoming 1955 packs well into the 
coming year. 

TOMATOES—tThere was no change in 
the demand or price situation in toma- 
toes during the week. Canner stocks are 
light, and business is being done in a 
limited way at full list where supplies are 
available. The trade is interested in re- 
placements only in small lots for im- 
mediate needs, however. 


PEAS—First shipments of new pack 
peas out of the Tri-States are expected 
in a limited way during the coming week, 
with some business having reportedly 
been booked on Alaskas on the basis of 
$1.20 for standard pod run 303s, $1.35 
for extra standard 3-sieve, $1.50 for ex- 
tra standard 2-sieve, and a little business 
on extra standard pod run sweets at 
$1.30. Midwest canners expect to get 
under way on peas somewhere around 
June 10, but have not as yet announced 
prices on the new season’s pack. 


SPINACH — Ozark canners are re- 
ported getting a fair call for spring pack 
spinach, with business being done at 
$1.55 for fancy 2%s and $1.05 on fancy 
303s. Spinach offerings in the East con- 
tinue on the light side, with the market 
strong. 

ASPARAGUS—A fairly heavy volume 
of business has been booked by New Jer- 
sey canners on new pack asparagus. Of- 
ferings are still reported on fancy all- 
green, however, on the basis of $4.10 for 
300s mammoth spears, $4.00 for large 
spears, and $3.95 for large-medium blend, 
f.o.b canneries. 


CITRUS—Distributor call for canned 
citrus products has been picking up 
steadily. With the close of the process- 
ing season at hand, most buyers feel that 
the market has hit bottom, and conse- 
quently are moving to round out their 
assortments. Grapefruit juice is cur- 
rently quoted at a low of 77% cents for 
2s and $1.65 for 46-ounce, with blended 
juice at $1.00 and $2.15, respectively, 
orange juice at $1.12% and $2.40, and 
Valencia orange juice at $1.20 and $2.60. 
Grapefruit sections, 308s, are held at 
$1.30 for fancy in heavy syrup and $1.25 
for light syrup pack, with broken at 
$1.15. On citrus salad, canners list fancy 
2s at $2.00, with choice at $1.85, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 

APPLESAUCE—An easier market has 
developed in applesauce, with eastern 
canners quoting fancy 303s at $1.30, with 
10s ranging $6.85 to $7.10. These prices, 
according to trade reports, are only 
temporary, with offerings subject to 
withdrawal without notice and canners 
anticipating a higher basis once the few 
soft spots in the market have been 
cleaned up. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Canners are 
rapidly nearing the cleanup point on 
earryover holdings of many fruits, and 
interest currently is centering on new 
pack prospects. There were no price 
changes reported during the week. 


RSP CHERRIES—Canner expectations 
of a heavy pack this season were upset 
by freezing temperatures last week in 
major producing areas in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, knocking out a possible rec- 
ord crop production. The spot market, in 
consequence, has strengthened, with most 
ecanners withdrawn until they can evalu- 
ate the supply and price position for the 
coming season. 


‘SARDINES WEAKEN—Price shading 
in sardines has become more general as 
canners move to clean out carryover 
holdings before heavy packing starts for 
the new season. This was reflected in 
spot offerings here during the week at 
$6.50 per case for quarter keyless oils— 
the same price which canners are quot- 
ing f.o.b. Maine canneries. 


SALMON—There were no changes re- 
ported in salmon quotations during the 
week, and business continues confined to 
small fill-in lots. Coast reports indicate 
that most packers will move into the new 
season with carryover holdings of top 
grades completely cleared. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Limited Offerings Slow Market Activity— 
Illinois Pea Pack About To Get Underway, 
Weather Excellent—Improved Undertone In 
Beans, Ozarks Late—Last Of +10 Toma- 
toes Sold, Juice Demand Stiffens Price — 
Asparagaus Demand Not As Heavy As Ex- 
pected — Applesauce Unsettled — Cherry 
Freeze Not As Bad As Expected — Cali- 
fornia Fruit Cleanup Helps Northwest. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Limited offerings 
of a number of important canned food 
items continues to plague business ac- 
tivity here and trading is anything but 
rushing this week. Chicago buyers now 
find that tomatoes of any grade in tens 
are completely sold from local sources 
and the same is just about true of catsup 
and puree all of which has trading in 
these commodities almost nil. Fast trad- 
ing on tomato juice has reduced stocks 
materially and pushed prices higher so 
the tomato picture is not one of activity. 
Standard peas have been gone for some 
time although the new pack is now close 
at hand. Cling peaches, cocktail and 
some sizes and varieties of pineapple are 
also extinct and these shortages are not 
helping to produce volume trading. 

Reports from the growing areas have 
not been too bad and the trade now have 
an eye turned toward the new packs, 
particularly in those cases where spot 
goods are limited. The freeze in Michi- 
gan apparently did not cause the damage 


to RSP cherries as had originally been 
feared. A very heavy blossom helped to 
offset the damage and the pack should 
come close to normal barring any further 
difficulties. Peas in this area appear to 
be coming along in good shape and Illi- 
nois canners will be under way in another 
week to be shortly followed thereafter 
by canners in Wisconsin. Asparagus 
canning locally is in full swing and a 
good pack is in the offing. In the mean- 
time, stocks in distributor’s hands of cer- 
tain items are growing very short and 
canners of those items should find a 
ready market once prices are named and 
goods are ready for shipment. 


PEAS—Canning of new pack peas in 
Illinois is just about ready to get under 
way in the face of excellent weather 
which looks like it will produce some 
beautiful peas. Prices have not been 
named generally as yet although one IIli- 
nois canner quoted for prompt shipment 
fancy 1 sieve Alaskas at $2.45 for 303s, 
with fancy 2s at $2.10. Extra standard 
3s are listed at $1.40 for 303s and $8.25 
for tens while standard 4s in tens are 
quoted at $6.75. Assortments of spot 
goods still unsold are badly broken with 
no standards at all to sell. 


BEANS — Standard cut green beans 
are bringing $1.10 in 303s with little or 
nothing in the way of standard wax 
available. Fancy 3 sieve cut green are 
selling at $1.40 for 303s and $7.75 for 
tens with wax at $1.55 and $8.75 and 
very little offered in wax. Conditions 
appear to be much improved generally 
although prices have not moved up ex- 
cept in the case of standards. New beans 
will be available out of New York the 
latter part of July with Wisconsin com- 
ing along sometime in August. Ozark 
canners are late this year and are ex- 
pected to get under way about the last 
week in June as compared to the usual 
starting time of about June Ist. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—tThe last of the number ten toma- 
toes were sold here last week at $9.00 
leaving local sources bare until the new 
pack. All standards are cleaned up 
which leaves only a few extra standard 
303s at $1.55 to $1.60 and the new pack 
will not start here until the last part of 
August. Tomato juice has been in heavy 
demand recently and prices for the fancy 
grade have pushed up to $2.40 for 46 oz. 
and $1.25 for 2s with unsold stocks grow- 
ing more limited all the time. Other to- 
mato products are not to be found. 


ASPARAGUS — Local canners have 
the wheels turning and the current pack 
of grass is going into cans in full swing. 
However, sales, while fairly good, have 
not been as heavy as had been expected 
and it may be the prospects of an ex- 
cellent pack are having some affect. 
Prices for fancy all green cut and tips 
are steady at $1.65 for eight ounce, $1.85 
for picnics, $2.30 for #300s and $16.00 
for tens. 
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APPLESAUCE—This market contin- 
ves in a turmoil since the recent break 
in prices. Retail prices have already 
heen effected and the movement should 
step up considerably in the face of lower 
»viced features. Currently, the market is 
venerally quoted at $1.25 for fancy 303s 
and $6.85 for tens although the trade 
here now are not too sure just where the 
bottom might be. 

CHERRIES—The trade were relieved 
to hear the damage to RSP cherries 
locally was not nearly as bad as it might 
have been as spot supplies of shelf sizes 
are not available and the demand will be 
there when new goods are ready. How- 
ever, sweet cherries in the same areas 
were hurt and total figures will be down 
from last year. In the meantime, unsold 
spot stocks were quickly grabbed up with 
little or nothing now remaining. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
continues bare of Cling peaches and fruit 
cocktail and the demand continues heavy. 
Spot supplies of freestone peaches are 
also growing very limited so buyers have 
little to buy in the way of peaches. Prices 
for Clings to the grower are not yet 
settled with indications the final settle- 
ment will be higher than last year and 
may lead to trouble. Buyers here will re- 
sist higher prices despite the current 
‘shortage and a lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of distributors can slow down the 
movement of almost any item consider- 
ably. 

NORTHWEST FRUITS — The situa- 
tion in California has been a boon to 
canners in this area and they report in- 
creased interest in pears, prune plums 
and sweet cherries. Spot supplies of pears 
are dwindling with many canners not 
able to offer a complete assortment. 
Standards are particularly short with 
most of the industry unable to offer any 
size in this grade. The result of all this is 
very firm prices and indications the pear 
pack will clean up very nicely before new 
goods are ready. Prune plums are also 
selling much better and prices are 
stronger than they have been for some 
time. Fancy grade is bringing $2.25 for 
“%es and $7.75 for tens while choice are 
offered at $2.00 to $2.10 and $7.00. Sweet 
cherries, both blacks and Royal Annes, 
ave getting more attention and the more 
desirable counts and grades are not as 
plentiful as they were. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


‘it Crop Prospects Generally Less Favor- 

‘le Than Last Year, Apricots The Main 

‘ception — Asparagus Production Shifting 

- Tipped And White—Heavy Spinach Sales 

Smaller Bean Acreage—Pumpkin Strong 

-—Olives Moving. In Volume—Salmon 
Stocks: Limited. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., May 26, 1955 


“ROPS—The movement of California 
canned fruits and vegetables is going 


on 


lam 
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along at a highly satisfactory pace, with 
but only an item or two which seem to 
be in oversupply. With the danger of 
further damage from frost now virtually 
at an end, growers and processors are 
giving careful attention to State crop 
reports. These suggest that conditions 
are fairly good for crops in which can- 
ners are directly interested, although 
some damage was done by early frosts. 
Lack of normal rainfall is also having an 
effect on crop prospects. Apples have 
bloomed rather heavily, but some dam- 
age from hail is reported. Apricots have 
bloomed well and have suffered but little 
from frost. A late survey suggests a 
much larger production than last year, 
placing the probable output at about 
230,000 tons, or approximately the same 
as the crop of 1953. Last year it was 
but about 139,000 tons. 


The 1955 cherry crop promises to 
reach about 35,200 tons, with about 
14,800 tons of Royal Annes. A few cars 
of early cherries have already gone for- 
ward to the fresh fruit markets. Free- 
stone peaches promise a crop of 78 per- 
cent full crop, against 88 percent a year 
earlier. The clingstone crop is estimated 
at 70 percent of full crop, against 88 
percent last year. Heavy losses from 
frost were experienced in some districts. 
Bartlett pears promise 78 percent of a 
full crop, against 88 percent a year 
earlier. Some districts report rather 
heavy losses from frost and hail. Plums 
promise a better crop than in 1954, with 
a production of 75,000 tons in sight. A 
lighter crop of prunes is in prospect than 
last year, but grape prospects are better. 

ASPARAGUS—tThe canning of aspara- 
gus in California is in full swing and 
early sales of the new pack have been 
quite heavy. Some canners have packed 
about as much all green as they care to 
and are asking growers to commence 
furrowing their fields to produce the 
green tipped and white item. Last year, 
canning of the latter was halted by a 
State agency a couple of weeks earlier 
than expected, causing a loss to some 
operators, since stocks later proved in- 
adequate. 


SPINACH—Sales of spinach of new 
pack are proving quite heavy and with 
the spring season now at an end, there 
is already talk of a fall pack by some 
operators. Prices are firmer than they 
were at the start of the season and it is 
noted that little, if any, No. 303 is to be 
had for less than $1.12%, or No. 2% 
for less than $1.55. Advertised lines 
move at a substantial increase over these 
prices. 

GREEN BEANS — Whole green 
beans of Pacific Coast pack are about the 
scarcest item in the green bean list. 
While it is generally available, some can- 
ners are sold out on it. California can- 
ners of green beans seem to be contract- 
ing for a somewhat smaller acreage this 
season, but operators in the Pacific 


Northwest do not seem to be curtailing 
operations. 


PUMPKIN—The canned pumpkin mar- 
ket seems strong in this area, with quite 
a volume of business booked for future 
delivery. Most canners here are sold up 
on the No. 2% and No. 10 sizes. 


OLIVES — California ripe olives con- 
tinue to move in large volume, shipments 
for December, January,, February and 
March being about 45 percent above 
those for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. April shipments, not in- 
cluding sliced and _ chopped olives, 
amounted to about 219,000 cases. Prices 
have remained without change in recent 
months. Growers and processors are 
considering an amended Marketing Order 
to replace the one terminating June 30, 
of this year. The proposed Order, in addi- 
tion to advertising, sales promotion, re- 
search and quality control, provides 
authority for several methods for the 
regulation of excess volume, control of 
unfair trade practices, increase in the 
maximum assessment rate and exten- 
sion of the term to June 30, 1960. Regu- 
lations do not apply to Spanish-type 
green olives. To become effective, assents 
must be received by the California De- 
partment of Agriculture from not less 
than 51 percent of all growers who pro- 
duce not less than 65 percent of the total 
tonnage delivered for canning purposes 
in the 1954 season, or conversely not less 
than 65 percent by number with not less 
than 51 percent of the total tonnage. 
With respect to live processors, the 
written assent requirements are 65 per- 
cent by number and not less than 65 per- 
cent by volume. 


BARRELLED CHERRIES—The Can- 
ners League of California has released 
figures showing the carryover of bar- 
relled cherries, as of May first. This is 
placed at 13,284 barrels, against 8,039 
barrels a year earlier. The 1954 pack 
amounted to 64,760 barrels. 

SALMON—Stocks of canned salmon 
still in the hands of packers are quite 
limited, but holdings in the hands of dis- 
tributors seem adequate to meet trade 
requirements until new pack fish is avail- 
able. Civilian consumption is running 
somewhat ahead of that of a year earlier. 
Minimum prices on Alaska red _ talls 
seem to be $29.00 a case; medium red, 
$25.00; and chum, $16.50. Puget Sound 
sockeye halves are still about the most 
plentiful item in the salmon list, with 
$16.50 about the bottom price. Some 
sales are being made at $1.00 more. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.05 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 


Large Spears 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. 


1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 1.00 
No. 303 f 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § oz. 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.4714 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No, 303......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..........0000 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 


Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.............1. 


No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., 4s 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 

N.W. Blue Lake 

Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 

Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

MIDWEST 

Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
No. 10 12.00 

Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038..........0000 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 

TRI-STATES 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 


Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 


BEETS 


Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 

Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 

WISCONSIN 

No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
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No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1. ss 10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303........ 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 
BOB. 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
NO. B08 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
NO. 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8,008.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303...... 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std.. No. 893 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
No. BOB 1.00-1,05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 3038..1.15-1.221%4 
12 OZ, VAC. 1.221%4 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Bix. Ne. 1.07%4-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 


C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.15-1.321%4 


80 7.75-8.25 
Mei BOB 1.07 %-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .85-.90 
1.25-1.82% 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
PEAS 
Odd Lots, All Areas 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303... . 92%-.95 
1.00-1.071%4 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. -80 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Ozark, Fey., No. 5521.60 
No. 10 §.25-5.50 
1.121%4-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
90-.95 
No. 303 1.30-.135 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 


No, 10 8.50-8.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15-2.35 
Bex. Btd., No. 1.55-1.60 
(nom.) 9.00 
Standard Nominal 
No. 1.95 
No. 34 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Fla., Std., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 — 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
1.70 
No. 10 (nom.).... 11.00-12.00 
Nom. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.)... 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.........00 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ 90-.95 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 6.85 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. ‘10... 10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 o7z.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303..............Nom, 
N.W., Calil., R.A., key.. 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. lu 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25-12.65 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling. Fey., 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 10.25-10.60 
Chote, No. BOB 1,.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9:85 
Std., No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
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Elberta, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 

PEARS 

No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.50 
12.25-12.65 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 3.10-3.15 
11.50-11.65 


N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey.. —_ 
Choice 


Standard 3 
No. 10, Fey. 18.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2....,.....2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
2.85 
12.00 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 
No. 10 7.75 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 0000445 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.65-1.70 
3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
Flas, NO. 
46 oz. 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.121% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 2.50-2.60 
N. Y¥. & Pa., NO. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
End, Fey., 25 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.35-2.42'4 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........... 28.00-29 0 
17.00-15 50 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17 50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24,00-25 )) 
(nom.) 15.00-16.0 
Cham, TO, Me. 17.0 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per 
Maine, % Oil 6.50 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.00 
TUNA—Psr CAsE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 0081.25 
Std., Light Meat 10.75 
Grated 8.25 
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. WANTED and FOR SALE 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 38-6506. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (30) 
Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (10) Cop- 
per Tanks 1463 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mummut Lining 
from closed breweries; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Steel Comminuting Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 new Model B-25 Vacuum Pump, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts, 6 x 6 - 8 x 5, 
Serial #151-253, special valve, V belt drive and motor sheave. 
Seabrook Farms Co., Bridgeton, N. J. Phone: Bridgeton 9-1880. 


FOR SALE—1 Rotary Lye Peeler, like new condition; 2 Food 
Machinery Continuous Carborundum Vegetable Peeler, like new; 
1 Rotary Vegetable Washer, good operating condition; 1 5-pocket 
Ayars Tomato Filler, good condition. Adv. 55151, The Canning 
Trade. 


OR SALE—1 Combination Soak Tank and Rod Washer for 
tomatoes; 1 Farquhar Combination 14’ 36” wide 3” diam. Roller 
Inspection Table, with 50’ five belt Trimming Section; 1 CRCO 
Model CB-6 Chopper Pump; 1 FMC Model 75 Juice Extractor; 
1 MC Combination Four Section Preheater, Pasteurizer, Hold- 
ing and Cooling; 1 Ayars 24 pocket Juice Filler; 2 Pack-Rite 
Spinner Coolers. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 

OR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Mechinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
ha © to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


)R SALE—Variable Speed Gear Head Motors, totally en- 
clo -d, fan cooled, 220/440 volts. 1-%4 H.P. 300/3000 RPM, price 
$1: 3-1 H.P. 300/800 RPM, 300/1000 RPM, 400/1300 RPM, 
$15 each. 1 American Temperature Regulating Valve, 1%” 
piy . 100 lb. steam pressure, temperature 135° to 225° F. with 
10. S/S Capillary Tubing, has trap, $65. 1-220 gal. Galvan- 
ize Tank. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Baltimore 
30, id, 


IF (2 SALE—Angelus Closing Machine set for 303’s with 
cha: se parts for No. 2’s. Never been used, all in first class 
con tion, at a bargain. Homestead Canning Co., Inc., Home- 
stea , Fla. 
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YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Labeler, World Bee Line (Sliding Picker Type) 
with versatile attachments, presently used to front label sundry 
type bottles. Immediate delivery, $6,000 FOB Camden, Arkan- 
sas. Grapette Products Co., Camden, Ark. 


FOR SALE—2 FMC Rotary Tomato Washers, Fig. 4005; 
Kyler adjust. Can Labeler; 40 x 72 Retort; P & H % ton Electr. 
Hoist; Canco Can Closing Machines, 006 & 08, also a Labora- 
tory Portable type Max Ams; Kyler Boxers for 2%s & 2s; 
H-Pack Filler, Fig. 460; FMC Fig. 406 Peerless #7A Exhauster 
for #2% or smaller. Original Canning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—S/S A. K. Robins Pickle Briner; Pickle-Spear 
Slicer; 60’ Double Deck Conveying Line with S/S Packing 
Tables; Jar Unscrambler; IBM Time Clock; Portable Mixers. 
Original Canning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—14 Quart Aluminum Buckets. State price and 
condition in first letter. L. H. Moore Canning Co., Box 1711, 
McAllen, Tex. 


WANTED—To Buy two sets of 303 can change parts for 69P 
Angelus Seamer. Adv. 55159, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used Electric Motors, all sizes. Herr Elec- 
tric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Baltimore 36, Md. 


WANTED—Chisholm-Ryder Double Stringless Bean Grader; 
also Single Bean Grader size #4. J. W. Furman Cannery, North- 
umberland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, all modern plant. A well organized 
company in continuous operation for 45 years; shows excellent 
past record with still better future; 45 acres land, 36 acres 
under cultivation; R. R. siding; low freight rates; complete fac- 
tory with labor-saving machinery and equipment; substantial 
warehouse; large cattle barn; trucks, tractors, etc.; have ample 
water, good sewage disposal; accounts number some of the best; 
pack vegetables under own labels, also under private labels; 
located in Southeastern Pennsylvania, edge of thriving town, 
large farming community; owner passed away; widow wishes 
to sell; reasonable price. E. M. Koryta Co., 819 National City 
Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—All types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


CUSTOM PACKING facilities available. Northern Ohio can- 
ner of seasonal items with excellent facilities and well located 
in “best location in the nation,” will pack to your specifications. 
Details of facilities furnished on request. Adv. 55163, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS—10 varieties, including “Yellows Resis- 


tant” strains. Tomato Plants: Standard varieties, including 
Stokescross Hybrids. Our tomato plant land is fumigated before 
seeding to insure freedom from root knot Nematodes and other 
soil pests. You are sure when your tomato plants come from 
us, as they are “State inspected”. For more information and 
prices write, wire or phone. “Virginia’s oldest and largest grow- 
ers.” J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va., Phone: 546. 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


TEN MILLION TOMATO PLANTS grown from best certified 
seed. Varieties: Rutgers, Marglobe, Stokesdale, Long Red, $3.00 
per 1000 express; Stokescross No. 4 Hybrid Tomato, $7.50 per 
1000 express. Leading varieties Cabbage Plants for kraut, $2.00 
per 1000 express. Potato: Cuban Yam & Porto Rico. California 
Sweet Pepper Plants $4.50 per 1000 express collect. All plants 
ready now through May and June. We have grown quality 
plants for 33 years. All plants moss packed. We can load your 
truck at our farm or ship you by express. Shipping capacity 
half million day. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, 
Franklin, Va. Phone: 8162-3. 


TOMATO PLANTS—Mississippi certified. Truck or car lots. 
April, May and June deliveries. Varieties: Rutgers and Garden 
State. Supplying many of the larger canners 32 years. Field or 
belt graded. First quality—shed packed. Telephone L.D. 128, 
Night JUniper 3-4495. Vickers Plant Farms, Inc., Hattiesburg, 
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Miss. 


Henry A. White, President of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company of Hono- 
lulu, and Peter Bercut, President, Bercut- 
Richards Packing Company of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., jointly announced on May 
11 that negotiations looking toward the 
acquisition of the cannery and cold stor- 
age properties of Bercut-Richards Com- 
pany by Dole had been terminated. They 
stated that agreement had been reached 
on a basis for such acquisition, but taxes 
and other considerations presented prob- 
lems to the Bercut-Richards stockholders 
which prevented consummation of the 
transaction. 


The appointments of a new project 
leader and four technologists at the Cen- 
tral Laboratories of General Foods here 
were announced May 12 by Harvey 
Murer, manager of the _ laboratories. 
Harold Rafson has been promoted to 
project leader in engineering research. 
Robert E. Hayes has joined the Labora- 


tories as associate technologist in prod- . 
uct development. Maurice S. Fagan has — 


joined the staff as associate technologist 
in product development. Robert 
Shallenberger becomes an associate tech- 
nologist in organic chemistry, and Arthur 
N. Kesselhaut has been appointed junior 
technologist‘in product development. 


J. B. Ystrom, for the past 18 years 
with the American Can Company, has 
been made manager of the new can mak- 


ing plant of the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 


apple Company at Honolulu, T. H. 
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Antitrust Report 
(Continued from page 6) 


To resolve these problems the report 
recommends that the seller who affords 
a functional discount not be held re- 
sponsible for how his customer prices the 
goods on resale provided he takes reason- 
able care that the discount is paid only 
on those goods which are resold at whole- 
sale rather than at retail. 


On delivered price selling, the report 
condemns conspiracies to sell only at 
delivered prices, and recommends that 
these be prosecuted under the Sherman 
Act rather than the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Absent conspiracy or collusion, the 
report suggests that delivered price sell- 
ing and freight equalization be con- 
sidered under the ordinary rules control- 
ling individual pricing under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 


~The Committee unanimously recom- 
mended repeal of the Borah-Van Nuys 
criminal provision on the ground that its 


- language is inconsistent with the re- 


mainder of the statute, that this section 
has in fact never been used as a basis for 
prosecution, and that there are doubts as 
to the constitutionality of its legally re- 
dundant language. 


With respect to the responsibility of 
the buyer for inducing or receiving a 


price discrimination, the Committee en- 
dorsed the interpretation given by the 
Supreme Court that the buyer be held 
to have acted illegally only where he 
knew or should have known that the 
price concession exacted was illegal. 


Quotes 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ration. How, then, if this comes about can 
we expect fair treatment at the bargain- 
ing table if we have through short-sight- 
edness not in the past accorded individual 
growers fair and equal consideration? 


“It is gratifying that our National (an- 
ners Association is taking leadership in 
emphasizing to its membership the im- 
portance of a ‘canners relationship to 
agriculture. Far too many canners have 
ignored the subject, others have but pro- 
fessed an interest, but many canners have 
established enlightened, progressive |)r0- 
grams whereby they recognize their in- 
terdependence with the farm community 
in which they operate. In so doing, 1\ey 
have made greate strides in furthering 
the economic progress of their com- 
panies.”—R. H. Winters, The Larsen ( 
pany, before the N.C.A. Board of Divec- 
tors, May 20. (For the “How too”, see 
another page this issue.) 
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